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1. Obverse of 4. 

2. Obverse of 5. 

3. Obverse of 6. 

4. Asclepius. 

5. Demeter (or Triptolemus). 

6. Acropolis. Nos. 4-6 from the Eleusis 


“‘find,”’ in possession of the writer. 

7, 8,9. Demeter (or Triptolemus). 

10. Asclepius. 

11, 12. Acropolis (with direction of objects 
reversed). 








13, 14. Acropolis. Nos. 7-14 from the Eleusis 
“‘find,’’ in the National Numismatic Mu- 
seum, Athens. 

15. Obverse of 16. 

16. Acropolis, from Jacob Hirsch’s catalogue, 
1905. 

17. Obverse of 18. 

Acropolis (with direction of objects re- 

versed), from Jacob Hirsch’s catalogue, 
1905. 
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THE STORY OF THREE GREEK COINS 


Gerorce Epwin Howes 


EVERAL years ago, or to be exact, 

in the month of March, 1903, as I 

was getting ready to leave Eleusis 
(Greece), where I had been spending 
the day, I was accosted by a peasant 
who kept a kapheneion. He handed me 
three bronze coins and asked me if I 
knew anything about the subject of 
coins. I replied that I knew a little 
but not much. He then informed me 
that he had recently dug up several 
hundred coins somewhat like these, and 
he wondered if they possessed any value. 
I told him that I would enquire in 
Athens and report to him later. He 
made me a present of these three for 
my trouble. A dealer in antiquities in 
Athens after examining the coins said 
that they were genuine and good, and 
that he would give me three drachmas 
apiece for any number of them. This 
statement naturally aroused in me the 
desire to buy the whole hoard, if prac- 
ticable. As I had at that time an official 
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connection with the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, I needed to 
be sure that there was no impropriety 
attached to such a purchase. I con- 
sulted one of the men who had been 
connected with the school for some 
time, only to learn, to my dismay, that 
probably the Greek officials would ob- 
ject seriously to the purchase of so large 
a number of valuable Greek antiquities 
by a foreigner, to be taken from Greece. 
So I was obliged to relinquish any idea 
of buying this hoard. As I was to start 
off in a few days for a cruise through 
the Afgean Sea, I had no opportunity 
of making an immediate report to the 
peasant of Eleusis. 

A few weeks later, however, when I 
had returned from the A*gean cruise, | 
went out to Eleusis again. Then I found 
out that, in some way, Mr. Svoronos, 
the Director of the National Numis- 
matic Museum at Athens, had heard 
of this discovery of coins, that he had 
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Plan of the sacred precinct at Eleusis. From Frazer's Pausanias. 
(The coins were found a little below the place shown in the lower right-hand portion of the plan.) 


summoned the peasant, and that he had 
kept the coins for the museum, paying 
the peasant a nominal sum for them. I 
was interested enough to call at the 
museum, and to interview Mr. Svoro- 
nos. He informed me that some of the 
coins found in this hoard furnished the 
museum with absolutely new specimens, 
and that many of them provided better 
specimens of some types than were re- 
presented in the collection before. When 
I asked if I might not have the privilege 
of purchasing such coins as the museum 
did not care for, he seemed to me rather 
gruff, and he gave me to understand 
that he could not bother to do that. 
Thus was my virtue rewarded. 

The three coins that the peasant of 
Eleusis gave me have lain in the drawers 
of my desk since that time, now seeing 
the light of day for a while, and anon 
disappearing for months or whole years 
at a time. It has seemed to me, how- 
ever, that they are of enough interest 
and importance, perhaps, to make it 
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worth while to publish them. Hence 
this article. In looking into the matter 
somewhat I found that Svoronos con- 
sidered this hoard of coins of sufficient 
account to justify an article—in mod- 
ern Greek—in the Journal International 
D’Archéologie Numismatique. In the 
volume of this journal for the year 1904 
he has an article called a ‘‘Numismatic 
Find of Eleusis,’’ with a subheading, 
“Roman Bronze Coins of Athens.’ I 
will quote a part of this account. ‘‘Last 
year while George B. Adam was digging 
at Eleusis in the garden of his kaphe- 
neion, situated a few meters outside 
the eastern wall enclosing the Sanctu- 
ary of the Gods, he brought to light a 
very well-preserved bust of a Roman 
and, in addition, a great number of 
bronze coins, almost all of which were 
Athenian of the time of the emperors. 
The Greek Government bought the 
bust for the National Museum, but 
nine hundred and seventy-two coins, 
still covered with earth, were carried 
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to the National Numismatic Museum. 
These I examined carefully and de- 
scribed in the catalogue that was being 
published at that time, in which i gave 
the number of coins of each type. At 
my suggestion, the National Museum 
bought a selection of two hundred and 
eighty-one specimens for the National 
Numismatic Museum, since this latter 
museum had a more special numismatic 
collection. About three-fourths of the 
remainder passed into the collection of 
Mr. Athon Romanos, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, who had acquired a special 
collection of Athenian coins; and the 
rest were sold to different people.”’ 
Thus again was my virtue rewarded. 
Svoronos continues thus: ‘So much 
with reference to the coins that were 
brought to me, about which I was in- 
formed that I was dealing with the 
whole ‘find.’ But, as I learned clearly 
enough afterward, there were found al- 
most as many coins more. This second 
part came into the hands of an Athe- 
nian dealer in antiquities, from whom 
some were unwarrantably”’ (here I de- 
rived a bit of comfort) ‘‘purchased by 
the British Museum; these have been 
published by W. Wroth in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle. 1 learned that many 


other private individuals and museums 
bought from the same man. . 

The part of the find that I exam- 
ined consists, as may be seen from the 
catalogue, mainly of Athenian bronze 
coins of the Roman Imperial times. 
They are divided into two classes clearly 
distinct from each other. The first, 
which is smaller in number, includes 
specimens very much worn from long 
usage. The second, which is the more 
numerous, consists of specimens of simi- 
lar type but of a newer kind of art, of 
smaller diameter and of the best state 
of preservation—evidently placed in 
circulation a short time before the 
burial of the find. 

Fortunately we learn the chronology 
of both of these classes, and in conse- 
quence the time of the burial of the 
find, from the small number of Roman 
Imperial coins discovered with them, of 
which those that are worn, that is, those 
of the first class, belong to the time of 
Hadrian and Faustina the elder, while 
the best preserved are of the time of the 
Emperors Maximinus and especially 
Gordian III (238-244 after Christ). 
The bronze Athenian coins of Roman 
Imperial times, of which there is scarcely 
one that is not represented in the pres- 
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ent find, were coined in two different 
epochs, that of Hadrian (117-138) and 
that of Gordian III (238-244), a fact 
that was not known with certainty 
before. 

The knowledge of the coinage of the 
Athenians in the time of the Roman 
emperors is greatly increased, and the 
man that is going to attempt anew the 
study of the whole of this coinage can 
be greatly benefited by the present 
find.” 

In his descriptive catalogue of the 
find Svoronos lists the individual speci- 
mens under their appropriate headings. 
The first place is held by various repre- 
sentations of Athena (on the reverse). 
These alone form 134 of the 281 speci- 
mens. Besides there are 2 of the strife 
of Athena and Poseidon, 2 of Athena 
and Marsyas, 27 of an athletic trophy 
table of Athena, 19 of the Sacred Olive 
Tree of Athena, 2 of Zeus, 1 of Diony- 
sus, 13 of Apollo, 1 of Hecate, 2 of 
Artemis, 9 of Demeter (some of these 
may possibly represent Triptolemus), I 
of Hermes, 4 of Heracles, 4 of Asclepius, 
1 of ‘some goddess,” 1. of Nike, 1 of 
Eirene and Plutus, 11 of Theseus, 6 of 
Themistocles, 3 of the Acropolis, 23 of 
an ox’s head, 4 of a Roman type of 
Hadrian’s time, 3 of Marcus Aurelius, 
1 of Caracalla, 1 of Alexander Severus, 
2 of Maximinus, 1 of Gordian III, 1 of 
Thessalonica, and 1 of Argos. 

The coins that were given to me by 
the peasant of Eleusis, the coins of 
which I am writing, belong to the time 
of Gordian III, and are: 1. of Asclepius 
(of which Svoronos lists 4); 2. of Deme- 
ter or Triptolemus (of which Svoronos 
lists 9); and 3. of the Acropolis (of which 
Svoronos lists 3, but represents 4—per- 
haps one specimen was in the collection 
before or else it was merely photo- 
graphed but not retained by Svoronos). 
The obverse of these three coins has a 
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helmeted head of Athena, differing 
somewhat in detail in the three speci- 
mens. The reverse is, of course, the more 
interesting side. I will describe briefly 
-ach one (see p. 180). 1. Asclepius is 
represented as standing nearly front, 
though his feet and head are turned to 
the left (of the spectator). In his ex- 
tended right hand he has his regular 
attribute, a staff with a snake twined 
about it. The inscription NQIAN H@A is 
from right to left (very unusual in the 
various types of these bronze coins as 
listed by Svoronos). There seems to be 
a little plug, perhaps of lead, that goes 
part way through the letter 2. 2. Deme- 
ter (or Triptolemus) is represented as 
standing in a chariot drawn by winged 
snakes. The wings are seen plainly just 
below the heads of the serpents. The 
figure of the person has the reins in the 
right hand and either a torch or corn in 
the left hand. If it is a torch, the figure 
is probably meant for Demeter; if it is 
corn, the figure may be either Demeter 
or Triptolemus. It is hard to make out 
from the form or from the garments 
whether the figure is meant to be male 
or female. The inscription, as far as can 
be made out, is A@HN QN. 3. The 
Acropolis is represented, though with 
no great accuracy of detail. At the 
extreme right are steps leading up to 
the Propylaa, which are rather con- 
ventionally represented by the end of a 
structure showing four columns. To 
the left of the lower part of the steps 
are seen two caves, evidently those 
sacred to Apollo and to Pan. Above on 
the Acropolis is a colossal statue of 
Athena. We should like to call it 
Athena Promachus, as it is located 
where this statue should be found. The 
goddess is, however, holding in her right 
hand a small figure, undoubtedly a 
Nike. At the left the spear and shield 
can also be made out. So the goddess 
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resembles more the Athena Parthenos 
than the Athena Promachus. Still 
farther to the left is the Parthenon, with 
a wrong orientation, as we seem to be 
looking directly into the western end, 
while the general view is from the 
northwest. The roof is more as it would 
appear if we were looking from about 
due north. Below, the masonry of the 
Acropolis is shown with some detail. 
The lettering is somewhat small but 
very distinct AOHNAI ON, 

As Svoronos intimates, this general 
type of coin was known before the time 
of the Eleusis find. It had been used 
for illustrative purposes in various 
books on archaeological subjects, espe- 
cially by Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner 
in their ‘‘Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias.”’ In this book they show 
representations of Asclepius, Demeter 
(or Triptolemus), and the Acropolis. 
Of the last they give three illustrations, 
one of which is in the British Museum, 
a second is in the possession of Imhoof, 
and the third isin Paris. Besides, they 
show two slightly different ones, that 
are in Vienna and Berlin. (None of 
these specimens, in my judgment— 
that is, if the book copies do them jus- 
tice—is so good as the specimen in my 
possession). 

It may not be without interest to go 
back a generation before the time of 
this commentary of Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner, and see what Beulé has to say 
about this type of coin, in his book, 
published in 1858 and entitled ‘‘Les 
Monnaies D’Athénes.’”’ Many of the 
types catalogued by Svoronos in 1903 
were already known to Beulé in 1858. 
He makes no mention, however, of the 
type of Asclepius or of Demeter (or 
Triptolemus). About the Acropolis 
type he has this to say, after speaking 
of an Athena and Marsyas, and the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon: 
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“The bronze coins that represent the 
citadel sacred to Athena, the Acropolis 
of Athens, are almost as rare as the two 
bronze coins of the preceding plate, for 
the group of Athena and Marsyas is 
still known by only a single example 
(Svoronos gives two in his list). Leake 
has published the two coins which give 
the Acropolis seen from the side of the 
grotto of Pan, and of the Theater of 
Dionysus. The first (the Acropolis) is 
found in the British Museum, in the 
collection at Paris, in the collection of 
St. Petersburg, in the collection of the 
Marquis de Lagy, and in one or two 
private collections. The Paris specimen 
shows Pan in the cave playing the 
flute.” In his plate Beulé gives one 
that shows the Acropolis from the north 
and another that shows the objects in 
reverse order. The cave is seen in both 
these views. 

Perhaps the best commentary on the 
value of these bronze Athenian coins of 
the Imperial period that were found at 
Eleusis, would be gained by a com- 
parison of the statement made by Head 
in his first edition of his ‘Historia 
Numorum,” published in 1887 with 
that made in his second and enlarged 
edition of 1911. I cannot take the space 
to quote. I may say, however, that in 
his first edition Head embodies in three 
short sentences all that he has to say in 
general about bronze coinage of that 
period, and then goes on to speak of 
the types. In his enlarged edition he 
refers to the article by Svoronos, and 
uses a great deal of the information 
contained in that article. 

You will remember that Svoronos 
makes a statement to the effect that 
many coins of this Eleusis find escaped 
from the authorities of Greece. Query, 
have we an echo of this statement in 
the notices of sales of collections an- 
nounced within a few years of the 
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‘find’? I ran across three catalogues of 
sales, made up by Dr. Jacob Hirsch of 
Munich, and offered for sale in 1905, 
1908, and 1909. Let me speak of the 
second of these first. This represented 
the collection of the Consul Edward 
Friedrich Weber of Hamburg. There 
were 4,747 Greek coins listed in the 
collection. Of this total there were II 
of the Attic bronze coins of the Imperial 
period. <Asclepius and Demeter (or 
Triptolemus) were not represented. 
There were two specimens of the view of 
the Acropolis. The first gave the north 
view, with Athena Parthenos, the 
Propylea, the Parthenon, and the 
Cave of Pan. It is described in the 
catalogue as ‘“‘good’’ and ‘‘extremely 
rare.’ The other showed the reverse 
view, except that there were two caves. 
This, too, is described as ‘‘very good”’ 
and ‘‘extremely rare.’’ (May I be par- 
doned for saying that neither specimen 
is so good as the one in my possession?) 

The third catalogue represented the 
collection of Gustav Phillipson of Co- 
penhagen. There was neither an Ascle- 
pius nor a Demeter in this catalogue, 
and only one view of the Acropolis. 
That is a view from the north and is 
described as ‘“‘very good and very rare.” 
The steps, the Parthenon, and the 
statue are pretty good; the Propylea 
are not clear. 

In the catalogue of 1905 there is no 
name given for the collector. The only 
specimens of the coins under considera- 
tion were two, both of the Acropolis. 
One showed the view from the north, 
but was in rather a bad state of preser- 
vation. Still it was listed as worth 55 
marks. The other was a very good spec- 
imen, showing the view reversed—with 
two caves visible. This is noted in the 
catalogue as ‘‘extremely rare”’ and listed 
at 205 marks. See p. 180, Nos. 15-18. 


In the catalogue of Greek coins in 
the Hunterian Collection, University of 
Glasgow, Volume II, 1906, there is an 
illustration of Demeter standing in a 
car drawn by winged serpents; she holds 
an ear of corn and a torch. There is 
also a Triptolemus (or Demeter) seated 
in a winged car drawn by two serpents; 
in the hands are an ear of corn and a 
torch. There is also a description of an 
Asclepius standing, with his head to the 
left, and leaning on his staff; but there 
is no illustration of this type. There is 
no reference in this catalogue to any 
coins that show the Acropolis. 

There are no coins of the kind under 
discussion in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. The Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, has a somewhat 
mutilated and indistinct specimen of 
the Acropolis type. It has not the 
normal, northern view, but the reverse. 
The steps, the Propylea, the Parthe- 
non, and the Athena are not distinct. 
The head of the goddess is missing, 


lost in the mutilated part of the coin. 


The presence of the caves is not cer- 
tain, though there are slight signs of 
two. The letters NAION are visible on 
the right side of the coin; probably 
A@H were on the other side; there seems 
to be a slight trace of these letters. 

I trust that I have said enough in 
this short and necessarily incomplete 
account to show that this ‘‘find’’ at 
Eleusis was very important as adding 
materially to our knowledge of the 
bronze coinage of the Imperial Period, 
and to attach some interest to the his- 
tory of the three Greek coins which 
came into my hands, though my hands 
have many times itched for the larger 
number that might have enriched some 
collection this side of the water, had 
the Greek laws in regard to archaeo- 
logical objects been less strict. 

Williams College 
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ON THE VIA APPIA 


The horses’ feet upon the Appian Way 

Ring clear and loud in this still evening air; 

We leave immortal Rome without the blare 

Of brazen horns and drums that marked the day, 


The proud Cecilia Metella lay 

Still fair; borne slow to this campagna, where 
That turret stands and flings its empty stare 
To mock th’ immortal hills and mountains gray. 


Where now the Seneca, whose fane, a pile 

Of barren bricks, arrests the wandering eye? 

The tombs, the town, the world of Rome are dead. 

Here, naught endures that man has wrought. Yet while 
The sun’s red disk sinks low, the pink tints die, 

The yellow moon rides glorious overhead. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 








The Porta San Sebastiano, the ancient Porta Appia, looking outward. 
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THE APPIAN WAY FROM ROME TO FORMIA 


KATHARINE ALLEN 


N the year 312 B.c. the Roman cen- 

sor Appius Claudius laid out the 

Appian Way from Rome to Capua. 
In the year 1917 A.D. long stretches of 
this road are still in use, and patches 
of paving stones dating back to Roman 
times are still 7 situ here and there. 
This unusual state of preservation, ex- 
tending also to its attendant monu- 
ments, and the halo of historical and 
literary association that has gathered 
about it in the more than two thousand 
years of its existence, make the Appian 
Way to the modern traveler as it was to 
the ancient, a “Queen of Roads,” and 
give it an individuality that amounts 
almost to personality. 

This is true even in the manner of its 
appeal to such as know it only in the 
first few miles of its long journey, while 
those who become acquainted with it 
in the more remote parts of its route, 
beyond the immediate environs of 
Rome, find in each section that is 
brought within the compass of this 
acquaintance a character and a charm 
peculiarly its own. For in certain nat- 
ural features of the country through 
which it passes, in certain monuments 
that mark its relation to ancient life, 
and in its relations to the life of the 
present, the Appian Way varies with 
each few miles of its extent, and falls 
naturally into sections differing not- 
ably from one another, and set apart 
as if designedly, by certain landmarks 
both natural and artificial. Such land- 
marks, in the first seventy-five miles of 
its course, are the Porta San Sebastiano, 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the Tor di 
Selce, the tram “‘fermata’’ of Le Frat- 
tocchie, Velletri, or perhaps better, Cis- 
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terna, on the edge of the Alban Hills, 
Terracina, with its monumental ‘‘ Pesco 
Montano,’ Fondi, in its plain, and 
Formia, on the promontory of Gaeta. 
The last five of these happen to corre- 
spond fairly closely to regular stations 
on the road in Roman times. 

The Appian Way left Rome origin- 
ally by the Porta Capena, in the ‘‘Ser- 
vian”’ wall of the fourth century B.c. 
The location of this gate is attested by 
portions of its foundations, formerly in 
the cellar of a small building not far 
from the baths of Caracalla, in the 
region now included in the new Zona 
Monumentale. When the Aurelian wall 
was built in the third century after 
Christ, the road passed through it by 
the Porta Appia, represented today by 
the Porta San Sebastiano (p. 192). Its 
first segment is therefore within the cir- 
cuit of modern Rome, partly coincident 
with modern streets, and owing to the 
proximity of some of the most interest- 
ing monuments of the ancient city, such 
as the baths of Caracalla and the tomb 
of the Scipios, it often finds a place in 
the itinerary of even the hurried tourist. 

What may be called the suburban 
section, the three miles from the city 
gate to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, is 
also easily accessible and visited by 
hordes of sightseers, attracted chiefly 
by the church of Quo Vadis and the 
catacombs of St. Calixtus. The general 
impression gained here of the road 
itself is apt to be that of a dusty, 
crowded thoroughfare, shut in by high 
walls, with only a glimpse of the beauty 
and a hint of the allurements of the 
open country disclosed in the last half 
mile or so before it reaches the tomb, 
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which stands for many travelers as a 
solitary Pillar of Hercules, marking the 
entrance to the unknown. 

In the next three or four miles, end- 
ing with the Tor di Selce, is seen the 
Appian Way which the artist and the 
archaeologist have made familiar to the 
world at large. It is flanked by broken 
yet continuous lines of tombs, which 
time has moulded into fantastic shapes 
of endless variety and tinted with dull 
reds and grays and yellows that blend 
with the earth and stand out against 
the sky. No high walls confine it here, 
and, running on a bed of lava above the 
general level of the plain, it commands 
the whole sweep of the Campagna, from 
the ruin-sprinkled foreground into the 
hazy distance where the Sabine and 
Alban mountains limit it. Cf. pp. 194, 
198 and Figs. 1, 2, and 3. 

At the Tor di Selce the road, accord- 
ing to Baedeker, becomes ‘‘less interest- 
ing.’ This is true so far as the visible 
remains of antiquity are concerned. 
The tombs are fewer and very ruinous. 
The road is often traced only in shallow 
ruts (Fig. 4), and where the ancient pav- 
ing stones are still in place grasses grow 
between and almost hide them. But 
though its tangible monuments are few, 
it is here alone that the spirit of an- 
tiquity seems to dwell in unyielding 
dominance, and to obliterate present 
and future alike. With the luminous 
mists that creep across the plain at 
sunset time and fling an unearthly glory 
on land and sky, the infinite past, with 
all its charm of the remote and the 
mysterious, sweeps back across the cen- 
turies and clings, unescapable, about 
the wayfarer on the lonely road. 

At Le Frattocchie the new Appian 
Way unites with the old, and in the four 
miles between that point and Albano 
the present again forces its claims in- 
sistently upon the past, as the Albano 
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tram rushes between the sparsely scat- 
tered tombs and ancient milestones. 
The views on all sides are wide and 
lovely still, but the spirit of the road 
has changed, and its charm has faded. 
From Albano the Appian Way crosses, 
often by steep grades, the heights and 
hollows of the Alban Hills, sometimes 
in unison with modern highways, some- 
times apart from them. It traverses the 
valley of Aricia, where its great sub- 
structures still remain below the route 
of the present road, to a point between 
Civita Lavinia and Velletri, and thence 
drops gradually to Cisterna, situated 
on the last hill (two hundred and fifty 
feet above sea-level) to be encountered 
in its course for nearly thirty miles. 
From the Alban Hills to Terracina 
the old road is still for the most part 
in use and runs straight as an arrow’s 
flight across the country. This is the 
Pontine district, an area of level land 
stretching south and east between the 
Monte Lepini and the sea, some forty 
miles long (counting from Velletri) and 
from six to eleven wide. The southern 
two-thirds of this tract isa vast swamp, 
the famous Pontine Marshes, the re- 
clamation of which from the dominance 
of flood and pestilence has been the 
persistent problem of both ancient Rome 
and modern Italy. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of keeping the road in repair here, 
a canal was commonly used in ancient 
times, for a distance of nineteen miles 
(Figs. 5, 6), between Foro Appio and 
Terracina, as Horace testifies. The road 
in this part of its course has naturally 
been subject to many restorations, the 
last important one being accomplished 
near the end of the eighteenth century 
by Pius VI, who also made canal travel 
possible as far inland as Torre Tre Ponti. 
The highway which preceded the 
Appian kept safely close to the hills as 
the railroad does today. But Appius 
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Claudius, in the uncompromising spirit 
which in general governed the building 
of Roman roads and walls, laid out his 
highway by the shortest line. It is thus 
almost like a bridge connecting the 
Alban Hills with Terracina, on the 
Monte St. Angelo. Much of this dis- 
trict is hardly above sea-level, and 
dunes along the coast serve not only 
to shut out the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, but also to shut in those which 
rush down in many torrents from the 
hills and rise from springs upon the 
levels. These waters stand in pools 
upon the lower lands, or creep in chan- 
nels choked by luxuriant water weeds. 
In some portions of the district are 
tracts of rough woodland, but the 
greater part is covered with grasses and 
other low growth, intensely green in 
spring, and variegated with flowers that 
outrival those of the Campagna. The 
marsh melts into the sea to the west, 
the steel-gray rocks and wooded or 
vine-covered slopes of the Monte Le- 
pini bound the view to the east, and to 
the south Monte Circeo rises solitary 
like an island, where marsh and sea 
come together. A few miles before 
Terracina is reached the Appian Way 
and the railroad converge, and enter the 
town side by side (Fig. 7). The Monte 
St. Angelo, terminating in the curious 
column of rock known as the Pesco 
Montano, brings the mountain range to 
the very margin of the sea, on the south- 
east, and separates the Pontine Marshes 
from the plain of Fondi. The road of 
Appius Claudius climbed undaunted 
the steep northern extremity of the ridge 
(Fig. 8), and descended on the other 
side. But in the early imperial period a 
branch road was constructed around the 
Pesco Montano between it and the sea 
(Fig. 9), to rejoin the older road in 
the plain three miles beyond Terracina. 
To make room for the passage of this 
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road, one hundred and twenty feet, 
vertically, of the Pesco Montano were 
cut away, and each ten feet of down- 
ward progress was marked in large 
Roman numerals that are conspicuous 
on the face of the cliff today (Fig. 10). 

The town of Terracina, the ancient 
Volscian Anxur, lies aslant on the side 
of the mountain spreading downward 
to the shore. The temple of Jupiter 
Anxur crowned the top of Monte St. 
Angelo looking over the town from a 
height of seven hundred feet. Its sub- 
structures still stand, asa gigantic colon- 
nade, along the ridge. This temple, like 
a sentinel, might watch the Appian 
Way in each direction. The view from 
its site, embracing the long line of prom- 
ontories and islands, from the Monte 
Circeo even to Ischia, on a clear day, 
the sweeping outlines of the mountains, 
the dark expanse of the marsh, crossed 
by canals, like threads of silver or of 
gold, and etched in the foreground with 
the irregular outlines of the town, rivals 
many of greater fame. 

From Terracina the Appian Way 
runs some fourteen miles to the south- 
eastern end of the bay of Fondi, where 
another spur of the mountains, ending 
in the promontory of Gaeta, lies across 
its path. This section of the road com- 
bines the features of several others with 
some peculiar to itself. The plain of 
Fondi is in a general way like the Pon- 
tine district, level and very low—the 
town of Fondi is only twenty-five feet 
above sea-level—between a curving 
range of mountains and the sea. It is 
almost a half moon in shape. In its 
western horn is the Lago di Fondi, 
while the town of Fondi stands near 
where it is widest. The road immedi- 
ately after leaving Terracina is wedged 
closely between the Pesco Montano and 
the water, then follows the bases of the 
hills, leaving the Lago di Fondi to the 
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a Fic. 5.—The Canal at Terracina. Fic. 6.—Near the Mouth of the Canal at 


‘erracina. 





Fic. 7.—The Appian Way where it enters Ter- Fic. 8.—The Appian Way of the Republic 
racina from the northwest looking away crossing Monte St. Angelo above Terra- 
from the town. cina. 





Fic. 9.—The Appian Way of the Empire Fic. 10.—The face of the Pesco Montano, 


passing around the Pesco Montano at with Roman numerals. 
Terracina. 





11.—The so-called tomb of Galba Fic. 12.—Tomb with cypress tree near 
between Terracina and Fondi. Fondi. 


Fic. 13.—Gate of Fondi. Fic. 14.—The new road and the old between 
Fondi and Itri, looking toward Fondi. 


Fic. 15.—Ancient milestone on the Appian Fic. 16.—Ancient milestone reset, near the 
Way between Itri and Formia. railroad between Itri and Formia. 
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right. Where the space between hills 
and lake is narrowest was formerly the 
boundary between the States of the 
Church and the kingdom of Naples, and 
here rises a great square tower, crowned 
with heavy battlements, and attached 
to an arch which spans the highway. 
Towers of this general type are a unique 
characteristic of this section of the road. 
Nearer to Terracina the Torre Gregori- 
ana rises from foundations in the water, 
just beside the road, at a spot where it 
commands its course in both directions, 
and the Torre del Pesce stands in the 
fields not far from where the two 
branches of the Appian Way unite. 

Of one tomb, commonly assigned to 
the emperor Galba (Fig. 11), more 
than a dozen courses of well-cut stone 
are still in place on one side, but most 
bear little resemblance to any name- 
able work of architecture. One near 


Fondi (Fig. 12), from the top of which 
a cypress tree grows tall and straight, 
may be likened to a gigantic flower pot. 


The town of Fondi, originally a sta- 
tion on the Appian Way, still makes use 
of it as its main thoroughfare, under the 
name of Via Appio Claudio. High 
buildings confine it here, timeworn and 
picturesque, and streets narrower and 
darker even than itself, pour into it 
streams of busy human life. The medi- 
eval walls and gates are based on those 
of the Roman period, and preserve parts 
of these earlier structures (Fig. 13). 

For about three miles beyond Fondi 
the road-bed continues nearly level. 
Then begins the ascent of the hills to 
the other side of which, close to the sea, 
lie Gaeta and Formia. These hills are 
steep and often cone-like in contour, 
treeless in most parts, but not bare of 
lesser vegetation. The narrow valley of 
St. Andrea penetrates them, and just 
where it begins a new road, now used 
as the highway, turns off from the old. 
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Both follow the valley, the new on the 
left, the old on the right side, accom- 
panied by twentieth-century telegraph 
poles. From far up the valley the lines 
of both roads can be traced down and 
back to where they unite, and finally 
disappear in the white blur of the walls 
of Fondi. The highest part of the pass 
is only about eight hundred and fifty 
feet above sea-level, but the ascent 
seems out of all proportion long, and 
the character of the country, if not its 
elevation, is more appropriately desig- 
nated as mountainous than hilly. The 
two roads run in sight of one another 
(Fig. 14) and ancient substructures, 
bridges, and ruins of buildings that 
stand beside it indicate the course of 
the old road to those that look across 
the valley from the other. Modern 
habitations seem altogether lacking in 
this part of the way, and one is likely 
to meet hardly a human being, till Itri 
at the head of the pass is reached. In 
these mountains the robbers of olden 
times had their lurking places, and this 
town was the birthplace of our child- 
hood’s friend of the clattering boots, 
Fra Diavolo. Beyond Itri the two roads 
again unite and the route is marked by 
several ancient milestones. One (Fig. 
15) is imbedded in a modern wall, 
another (Fig. 16) set on a pedestal rest- 
ing on a bit of ancient pavement, near 
the railroad. As Formia is approached a 
wonderful prospect of sea and winding 
shore-line opens, far below, while in 
the foreground, rising from a field upon 
the right, the tomb that bears the name 
of Cicero, who met his death at Formia, 
stands like a giant milestone to set the 
limit to this section of the Way, and 
direct the traveler to a halting place in 
the little town that follows the white 
crescent of the beach around the bay. 


The University of Wisconsin 
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into green silence tinged with silver age. 


Ve plunged deeper into its density, 


This was the Vale of Tempe. 
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READING INTO TEMPE 


EpwIna STANTON Bascock 


(Author of “Greek Wayfarers’’) 


HE light on the Thessalian plain 

was crystal bright. It broke into 

cool waves at the feet of Mount 
Olympus, but along the bare stretches 
of the road it made the eyes dry,thirsty, 
until every passing spot of color seemed 
liquid. 

We sat back in the little carriage and 
kept our counsel. Because of the dust, 
the infrequency of travelers, and the 
eternal withdrawal of snow-crowned 
Olympus, it was easy to take things 
calmly. It was not until we passed a 
single pepper tree showering out in 
spring softness, that I noticed effort in 
Marianthe. 

“Even that tree makes me wonder 
if I can hold out’’; she spoke with evi- 
dent repression. “I know that to be 
true to our compact | ought not to have 
seen that pepper tree at all! I ought 
not to have cared for its delicate fronds 
and hanging scarlet, nor the way it 
seemed to float away from us; but | 
thought right away of Daphne.” 

I smiled. She went on. “I am afraid 
that you and I were born with an uncon- 
querable habit of reading into things. 
Itis a great disadvantage. (Now, what 
was that bird that just flew by?)”’ 

“(A crow probably.) My answer 
was stiff, dry, unenthusiastic. So far | 
had myself better in hand than had 
my companion, who now looked upon 
me with suspicion. 

“Is evasion quite the thing?’ she 
inquired. ‘‘You say ‘crow’ and look 
casual, but your heart is singing, ‘7 hat 
was a Greek Bird—a Bird on the Thes- 
salian Plain.’ That makes the differ- 
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ence. It makes everything different.”’ 
Marianthe looked earnestly at me add- 
ing, ““The very dust of this road—it’s 
Greek dust, the flocks of Admetus 
might have trampled it.” 

I shook my head reprovingly. ‘‘The 
grass—other people would say it was 
thin and blotched with stones and 
thorny thyme; we say it’s Greek grass, 
monographed with flower outlines, skia- 
graphed in stains of purple and rose.”’ 

She made no answer. I closed my 
sunshade. 

“Now then,” decidedly. ‘‘We must 
stop right here, or rather we must begin 
right here and do no more reading into 
things. We have a new truth to our 
age, we must no longer ignore that 
truth. Classicism, we are told, is dead. 
You and I have agreed that since the 
Futurists have decided to do without 
the Past, to ‘cut out Antiquity’ as the 
young person on the Acropolis put it, 
it is mere weakness for us as individuals 
to dwell upon any phase of that Past. 
You know how we felt after we had 
talked with that young person on the 
Acropolis? We saw that our entire pil- 
grimage through Greece had been a mis- 
take. Now we are convinced that if we 
wish to triumph, to assist the develop- 
ment of our age, we must put a check 
upon our imaginations. We mustn't 
read into things! Above all, we must 
be particular in the Vale of Tempe; we 
must connote nothing but what is really 
there.”’ 

Marianthe looked discouraged, the 
allusion to the young person on the 
Acropolis clearly depressed her. 
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‘“‘How he sat there, on the steps of 
the Parthenon, waving his stick, saying 
things.” 

“With what power,” I answered 
grimly—‘with what peculiar power he 
looked off to the bay of Phalerum and 
the Eleusinian way and called it ‘Some 
View.’ But,”’ I added with a 
sort of desperation, “he had an idea.” 

My companion was silent. I went on 
determinedly. “Yes. I can’t help think- 
ing that he had an idea. He said that 
we of the New World would never pro- 
duce anything new in art while we lived 
in the dreams of worn-out civilizations; 
that sounded reasonable.”’ 

Marianthe, eyes upon far-ahead, 
snow-crowned Olympus, demurred. 
‘And so he and his saturnine compan- 
ions measured everything on the Acrop- 
olis and at Delphi,’”’ she complained. 
“They ignored the history, the mythol- 
ogy, the glorious natural beauty of 
Greece—but their measurements, so 
they conceived, would be valuable in 
proving the superiority of American 
garages over Greek temples!” 

We leaned out of the carriage to gaze 
upon a threshing floor, its white mosaic, 
set in the green, looking like a temple 
foundation. We connoted a well, the 
usual Levantine wheel rimmed with 
earthen pots, a “‘noria’’ turned by a 
patient horse; then I settled back. 

But Marianthe had seen something 
ahead that interested her; she leaned 
forward appealing to our driver. 

“These strange-looking white tents, 
Demetri, what are they? A Wallachian 
village? Do you think you can keep 
those sheep dogs from eating us?” 

The Wallachian encampment, like 
many of the nomadic villages to be seen 
on the plains and mountain sides of 
Thessaly, consisted of dingy tents 
placed nearly at the foot of Ossa, before 
one entered the “Cuttings”? or green 
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Vale of Tempe, through which the 
milky Peneius carries its historic cur- 
rent from Thessaly into the Gulf of 
Salonica. These tents and their adjoin- 
ing wattled sheepfolds were pitched in 
spring fields freckled with rosy daisies, 
where little white kids leapt, or small 
donkeys stood immovable amid the 
tinkling erratic flocks of bell-happed 
goats. 

A handsome boy, clad in hooded 
sheepskin, lay amid the sun-steeped 
thyme playing dreamily a wooden pipe. 
A scarlet-skirted woman stirred white 
curds in a huge kettle hanging from an 
ancient olive tree; another woman, her 
brilliant purple garment wrapped 
around her tall free-stepping form, was 
washing clothes in a square wooden 
trough. In an embroidered bag hanging 
from another branch of the olive, slept a 
Vlach baby. From the mountain slopes 
the breeze brought the perfume of 
grape-vine and wild figs. 

We were silent. We distrusted each 
other. At last, with caution, I spoke. 

“Don’t let this remind you of any- 
thing. Our duty is, first, to look upon 
the Wallachians as a kind of Cubist 
Spots. Then, as a possible Social Ex- 
periment. To be really constructive, we 
must ask ourselves how clean they are, 
then, how can we educate them, give 
them correct washtubs and make them 
discontented ?”’ 

“We must abolish these Wallachian 
babies hanging in embroidered bags,”’ 
began Marianthe firmly. 

“We must abolish the bags first,’’ I 
agreed, ‘“‘and then tackle the babies.”’ 

My companion remarked that the 
young person on the Acropolis had got- 
ten the Vlachs down pat. ‘““They were,”’ 
so he had told her, “‘partly Roman, 
partly Thracian, and partly Dacian. 
They never settled anywhere perma- 
nently, but wandered all over Greece 
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wherever the pasturage was good for 
their flocks.’”” The young person on the 
Acropolis, so Marianthe explained, had 
been getting material for a book about 
the Vlachs. 

“If he makes his whole book out of the 
Roumanian embroideries on that wo- 
man’s skirt,’ | admitted, “if he can paint 
the look of those campfires at night, the 
huddled sheep, the leaping dogs, and get 
in the Thessalian shepherd songs - 

Before Marianthe could respond we 
passed a black-hooded Greek, riding 
sidewise on a donkey, beating his bare 
heels lightly and rhythmically into the 
little beast’s sides. The advent of this 
donkey on the highway started a gen- 
eral excitement among the beasts of the 
Wallachian encampment. Two black- 
faced cows grew rebellious, the goats 
see-sawed on the air, the kids cavorted, 
the donkeys stiffened. A white horse 


broke loose; this white horse wore a 
collar of bells and had a faded wreath 
around his neck, doubtless to keep off 


bad luck; the white horse took on a 
sort of spring ecstasy, and dragging his 
tether after him pranced along the field 
by our carriage to the mingling of 
hoarse peasant and gypsy cries. 

“Ootz! Deeeee! Ella! Ella! Pros! 
Pros!’ the morning was carnival with 
barking dogs, with hurtling eloquence 
of the Thessalian plain. The heavy 
sticks of the Wallachian shepherds de- 
scended upon recreant flanks, and we 
left them; tents, men, and animals, an 
Asiatic picture in the dust. 

It was soothing to gaze ahead of our 
carriage; to feel the sunny air slowly 
growing chill. It was reassuring to look 
up at Olympus where the white clouds 
paused, and to think of the gods 
strange, calm, golden-naked beings, 
alighting from those white dirigibles, to 
stride along sky-y heights. I made no 
more protest, but I analyzed. 


“We may have been ‘easy prey,’ as 
you call it, but we weren't what that 
young person thought us—artificial. In 
my own case, it isn’t as if I deliberately 
got up my enthusiasms. It isn’t as if | 
said to myself, ‘Now I will be sentimen- 
tal’ and turned on the power. To me, 
being an American must forever mean, 
being played upon by the dreams of 
ancient civilizations, until I become 
seasoned, mellowed, until like a_per- 
fected instrument my mind gives forth 
its own music, keyed more exultant, 
more daring.’’ I paused, the carriage 
passed a bank of dewy white rock- 
cistus before I went on. 

“If you've thought about Greek 
things ever since your bread and mo- 
lasses days; if Greece has been actually 
another universe to you, another ball- 
of-dreams you live in; if you played 
Jason in wash tubs with croquet mal- 
lets with your brothers, and Cadmus 
out in the waving corn with your friends, 
Narcissus in the rain barrel, and 
Daphne in the spring woods; if your 
four bed-posts were Apollo, Hermes, 
Demeter, and Artemis instead of 
Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John... .” 

Marianthe’s lips were whimsical. 

“Oh, don’t | know?” she asked it 
feelingly. ‘“‘Didn’t we have a lamp- 
shade in the library with Greek soldiers 
on it? Four of them, profile, with round 
shields they were my Iliad! 
And when I visited my grandmother’s, 
wasn’t there a big picture of a Doric 
temple over my bed? So that every 
night when I fell asleep I dreamed my 
way into that temple, for strange sacred 
rites no one had ever described to me 
; . but,” eyes softening with memo- 
ries, ‘‘they were rites that I understood 
then better than I do now.” 

Then we grew defiant again and said 
that this sort of thing was certainly not 
the abhorred thing called ‘‘culture,” 
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for, if we had been washerwomen we 
should have dreamed about the Agean 
every Monday over the blueing tub. 
And, if we had been butchers, red blood 
would have set us to thinking about the 
Threasian poppies and Peloponnesian 
roses and Olympian pomegranates. And 
we told each other how one column, 
against a blue sky, could have been 
Greece to us. 

The road gradually left the plain and 
began a rocky winding through thick 
bushes, where besides the sudden gleam 
of the broadening Peneius we caught 
the low roofs of deserted houses, villages 
silent and empty of Greeks who had 
gone to America to be waiters and shoe- 
blacks, to make candy and sell fruits, 
so our driver, Demetri, told us. He, 
sitting aloft on his box in pleasant sunny 
detachment, was friendly guide equally 
with efficient driver. But our supply of 
modern Greek was small, and indeed 
there was little we wished to ask. As 
the low bushes thickened and the foliage 


grew denser and deeper, we drew slowly 


into “The Cuttings,” a great cleft be- 
tween Ossa and Olympus, and felt in 
spite of our brave resolutions, incurable 
feeling of associative awe. 

This was the Vale of Tempe! Young 
plane-trees lifted glad shade over our 
heads, green fig trees hung soft and 
luscious their long-globed fruit. Rocky 
gray walls, smitten here and there with 
bruise of time, echoed with the noise of 
our wheels toppling over the freshet- 
torn road. As the carriage careened, 
boughs blinded the horses and swept 
into our faces, but with scrambling 
wheel and hoof we plunged deeper into 
density, into green silence tinged with 
silver age. See p. 202. 

Marianthe stole an inquiring look at 
me. 

“Yes. 


replied hardily. 


I am thinking of Spenser,” I 
“Of Maia ‘In Tempe 
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lying on the flowery grass, twixt sleep 
and wake after she weary was with 
bathing in the Acidalian brook.’ How 
easy to picture that myth. That great 
white cloud pausing above us, might 
well be Zeus plotting punishment, bless- 
ing, or looking with unfathomable crea- 
tive purposes upon dreaming shepherd 
or wild lovely nymph.” 

With a curious abstracted haste, a 
kind of righteous bustle, Marianthe 
consulted her guidebook; she gave a 
technical flip to the pages. 

“We have airships now instead of 
Zeuses,”’ she reminded me firmly. ‘Let 
me see, we are about twenty miles from 
Larissa—(we haven't come in a straight 
line). The two deserted villages we 
passed were once famous for the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs and cotton. It 
would be a pity that all those Greeks 
should go to America, except that we 
know now that those who came back 
for the war in 1912, introduced into 
their own land a thousand helpful ideas. 
‘Spiro,’ the Athenian courier, told me 
that their systems of schools and money 
have derived the greatest possible bene- 
fit from methods learned in the United 
States.”’ 

I listened with fascination to Mari- 
anthe weaving her never-discouraged 
romance of resurrected modern Greece. 

“You see,” with enthusiasm, ‘‘there 
is the new railroad that runs straight 
through Tempe, you caught the shine 
of its tracks through the plane-trees as 
it rounds Olympus? Demetri says that 
it connects Larissa with Salonica, and 
now that the Turkish borders are 
pushed farther back, this means great 
things for Greece. By and by, this 
Vale of Tempe will be a sort of garden 
station where tourists will alight, I can 
just imagine them peering about.” 

This idea jarred me more than the 
lurching of our little carriage. 





“The Wayfarer under the grez 


it plane-tree responded with grave politeness.” 





See page 211. 
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“Oh, don’t,” I pleaded, ‘‘the gods 
will go then, and it is they who make 
the real beauty here. Don’t you feel 
them?’’ I peered into the green silence 
ahead of us, dreaming aloud. 

‘Somewhere in those tall water-reeds 
lies the river-god, asleep. His strange 
cold face is hidden in violets, his head 
is concealed by a bank of moss, fretted 
with delicate orchids. In his hand is a 
bit of wild honeycomb, and a tangle of 
grass and foam, and through his brain 
course wild water-dreams of rivers, not 
young rivers, but those old dry rivers 
dying in their stony beds, that will ever 
be the rivers of his God-head—the 
rivers of Greece.”’ 

Our little carriage suddenly reared. 
It hung half suspended over the gorge 
where the Peneius ran swiftly around 
the tree-boles and sandy shallows piled 
on ancient root and tangle. High above 
us two bronze-feathered eagles soared 
in blue distance. 

“After all, the Vale of Tempe isn’t so 
very long. If we climbed up this cliff 
on our right, we could look right down 
on the Salonican Gulf. I-like to think 
of modern Salonica, Turkish, commer- 
cial, military, as the next thing after 
this classic vale of ours. I understand 
it better than ever today. I am afraid 
that here I sympathize with the youth 
on the Acropolis, | am too American to 
know what to do with myself in a Vale. 
Listen, what is that noise?” 

We sat still in the arrested carriage, 
our eyes questioning Demetri who was 
pointing with his whip. Above the rush 
of the swoolen Peneius, we could hear 
another rush and our driver’s Greek 
word. . 

 Sithiréthromos.’ 

On the other side of the water, flash- 
ing dragon-like along the base of Olym- 
pus, sinuous and biack, its scaly win- 
dows glistening, there tore the modern 


’ 
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dragon that runs from Larissa to the 
gulf, rushing with modern unconcern 
right through the Vale of Tempe. 

Marianthe, as the noise re-echoed and 
was washed away on the stream, looked 
at me and smiled. ‘‘The real river-god,”’ 
she said thoughtfully, and the daring 
dream of those who unafraid, take the 
gifts of their century, stood in her 
eyes. 

“The real river-god, one who isn’t 
asleep with a fluff of foam in his hand, 
but who is up and doing, carrying round 
white bags of maize, big spicy oranges, 
peasants from Thessaly with their little 
cone hats, Albanians from Attica in 
their braided coats, English and French 
and Greek soldiers; the real river-god, 
determined to learn the mystic secrets 
of distance, determined to nourish 
dwindling streams of life, a great im- 
provement on your lazy basking classic 
fellow.” 

Demetri, white fustanella skirt jaunt- 
ily swaying, his scarlet cap over one ear, 
and the pompoms on his turned-up 
morocco slippers giving him a trifling 
grown-up-fairy aspect, now descended 
from his box. He came towards us ask- 
ing us if it were not better that we get 
out and walk the rest of the way, as the 
road grew narrower and more villain- 
ous, the ‘‘devil’’ horses would not pull 
together, and, naively smiling his bril- 
liant smile, ‘‘animal-beating, ladies did 
not love.’’ Therefore, he, Demetri, 
would lead the beasts on, and wait for 
us with the lunch-basket where there 
Was a spring, a shrine, and a bridge. 

We assented indulgently. We knew 
from much experience of travel in 
Greece, that where were the “shrine and 
the spring and the bridge,’’ there would 
be also a little thatched roofed ‘‘xeno- 
dochion”’ or khan, and that there an- 
other grown-up fairy in jaunty white 
petticoat, scarlet waistcoat embroidered 
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with silver, and brown leather belt with 
weapons in it, would pour out for Deme- 
tri a little square glass of brown resin 
wine, or a tinier one of white ‘‘mastika”’ 
which Demetri would drain with a sud- 
den swift gesture. That then, the two 
would sit down to long-handled brass 
cups of thick coffee and two sugary 
blocks of ‘Turkish delight,” or Jukoumi 
and talk the everlasting Greek politics, 
while their occupation beads, some- 
times splendid agates or mother-of- 
pearl, sometimes only olive wood, 
slipped smoothly through their sensi- 
tive brown fingers. 

As we stole on foot through this 
narrow part of the ‘Cuttings,’ and 
fared deeper into the silence, we said 
little. I heard, amid soft tangles of ivy 
and wild grape, the sound of falling 
water. Somewhere in this glade, I knew, 
there had once existed an altar to 
Apollo. Solemn pilgrimages from Del- 
phi had been made to it. The proces- 
sion was not hard to visualize. The 
priest, coming first, chanting one of the 
strange verses made from the dark say- 
ing of the Pythian oracle,. boys carrying 
the sacred tripod, the slow-moving steps 
of the sacrificial bull, and garlands of 
the violets, the rock-cistus, the brilliant 
anemones and blue forget-me-nots that 
starred the grass around us. 

For I knew that thousands of years 
ago Greece rippled with wild flowers 
and fruits as she does now. I knew that 
the thickets were laced with bloom, the 
meadows soft with slow-moving sheep, 
and the sky a wild Pagan blue, just as 
today. Greece could never seem far 
away nor dead with her aristocracy of 
sculpture, her burning white temples. 
All over her lands today are the mu- 
seums where white discus, golden cup, 
and kingly chain and ring attest to the 
royal pride of her; where all her holy 
funeral urns and stele, all her dear 
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dead vases tell with mute passion the 
story of a dream that cannot die. 

“Look!” 

It needed just such absorption, just 
such loss of touch with the world; to 
have been drugged as we had been with 
silence and solitude, then suddenly to 
come upon a human figure in the green 
glade; just one traveler asleep under a 
tree, his good little donkey, hung with 
scarlet and purple bags, tethered near by. 

The stalwart, white-bearded figure 
thrown upon the ground had the easy 
supple grace of a boy. Like a child, 
abandoned to dreamless slumber under 
the greenwood tree, this man might 
have been drowsing for ages in soft 
Tempe forgetfulness; but his beast, 
startled, moved skittishly to the end 
of his tether and struck up the dry 
octave of his bray. Swiftly the bearded 
figure sat up, the right hand, in testi- 
mony to the old bandit days, flew to 
the leathern weapon-belt, the dark eyes, 
flashing open upon us two women, made 
us know very suddenly that we were 
brusque, alien figures straying through 
Tempe. 

Marianthe, whose bow to a bandit is 
the same as to her choicest scholar, made 
pleasant salutation. The wayfarer (p. 
208), under the great plane-tree, re- 
sponded with grave politeness. He did 
not remove his black silk-tasseled cap 
with his ‘‘kali mera.’”’ He reached 
quietly for his staff, and the white 
sheepskin fell away from his shoulders, 
showing the full-sleeved snowy shirt, 
the buff waistcoat, wide Turkish 
trousers of dark blue, and broad scarlet 
sash. With the purple and red “‘roucha”’ 
or saddle rug at his feet, the traveler 
made a vivid embodiment of piratical 
motives, but his eyes, large and liquid 
as a child’s, only followed us gravely as 
we left him sitting there under his trees. 

“Did you see his flask, and some 
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beads, and a queer green handkerchief 
full of figs hanging from the branches?”’ 
I whispered. ‘‘Isn’t that like a Greek 
to hang everything up on the trees 
even the babies? Do you suppose it is 
some unconscious survival of the cults 
of Dodona?’”” Do you remember the 
mothers in Laconia who carried their 
babies in little cradles (p. 210) on their 
backs? 

Marianthe smiled. She was always 
wary of my “supposing.” 

“That man was probably not a real 
Greek. You see, there are so few real 
Greeksleft—none that anyonecan prove. 
He was probably half Turk or Albanian; 
perhaps one of those ‘‘Opoulous”’ Greeks 
come up to Athens from the Pelopon- 
nesus, on his way to Salonica.”’ 

I demurred. An atmosphere of bal- 
lad surrounding the wayfarer had 
made me in a flash think of him other- 
wise, and I did not want to be routed 
out of my imaginings. Moreover, it 
didn’t please me to confuse that old 
city of Salonica as I conceived it, smell- 
ing of stale incense, insincere with red 
fez and pompomed shoe, hashish in the 
donkey bags, lottery tickets stuck on 
sticks, with my wistful dream in Tempe! 
Also I had learned that today in Athens 
there are thousands of Greeks who 
claim autochthonous descent! 

I said all this. 

“Why now,” observed Marianthe, 
“there you are, reading into things 
again! After all, I suppose it is possible 
to see a man asleep under a tree any- 
where, even at home. There was a 
chestnut tree, I remember, near my 
uncle’s farm in Connecticut Pa 

At the end, however, she returned to 
the main argument. 

“It’s all right,’”’ she said calmly. ‘“‘We 
like to dream. But the youth on the 
Acropolis was Life. We mustn’t forget 
that. Greece comes once in a lifetime, 
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and it is best to have our nymphs and 
dryads where we can take them out and 
sort them over, but life is all the while, 
and we need terribly to make poetry 
out of its sordid trivial side. I could 
have loved that youth on the Acropolis 
when he likened the shoestring peddlars 
in New York to Aschylus and Sopho- 
cles. When he said a tinware store was 
a whole “gean civilization to him, it 
made up for his saying, ‘Some view.’ 
Do you remember how he remarked, 
that ‘if you could follow a saucepan 
from the mine to the trash-heap, you 
would have the sort of Odyssey that 
American people could understand’ ?”’ 

We both laughed and then we sighed, 
looking wistfully at the mottled plane- 
trees growing momentarily more twisted 
and gnarled under their low-spreading 
tent of green. We stopped at a lonely 
little shrine by a log bridge, and saw the 
Byzantine Virgin, smiling dimly behind 
her tiny lamp; we noticed the small oil 
bottle placed in one corner for that 
lamp’s replenishing. 

It was interesting to speculate as to 
what Greek traveler, riding through the 
Vale of Tempe, black night or gray 
dawn, would look for the little light, 
and finding it exhausted (and being 
gentle, ‘“‘philoxenos” to the Virgin), 
would refill the lamp, light it, and 
kneeling there, saying his prayer to 
this Christian mother of God, register 
as surely as did his forefathers, praying 
to Apollo, the endless, deathless, help- 
less human need for a God. 

We sauntered on, until a dark 
thatched house like a witch’s house in 
children’s stories appeared, and there, 
sitting at an outdoor table, with the 
inevitable cups of coffee was Demetri, 
in company with two other grown-up 
Greek fairies, all scarlet-capped, white 
fustanellaed, pompomed of shoe, click- 
ing of occupation beads. 
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The sociable glasses of retsinato wine 
had not interferred with our driver's 
self-imposed courier duties. Not far off, 
near the river edge, was another table, 
where was our own luncheon feelingly 
arranged. We surveyed it, smiling at 
lyric, acrostic, capital-lettered things. 

Cold chicken, from Larissa in Thes- 
saly, where Hippocrates died. Oranges 
from gardens of Kalabaka, where the 
age-old monasteries hang in the calcare- 
ous rock (p. 212). Raisins from Mega- 
rian fields, where the yellow-kerchiefed 
women sing long songs of three half 
tones, where the peasants, working 
amid the vines, wear flat straw hats 
exactly like those on the ancient Tana- 
grines. Honey from Hymettus. Figs 
from Corfu. Mavrodaphne from Patras. 

We beamed upon Demetri, sat down 
upon the bench brought by the other 
grown-up fairies, and were pastoral 
with nuts and fruits and delicate sweet 
wine. QOut before our eyes, upon the 
broad stream, we could see a primitive 
ferry-boat, like a great washing trough. 


In it, a small group of brilliant-ker- 
chiefed women and black-hooded men 
were being pulled across to the other 
shore by a stalwart youth, with one of 
the jaunty Thessalian fezzes stuck on 
his curly head. Birds were at their 
little mysteries among the leaves. 
Water cut the sun glance, sky poured 
itself in a great blessing of blue. 

The sylvan leisure and content of it 
all softened even Marianthe’s resolution. 
Unashamed poetry crept to her eyes. 

Marianthe poured out a glass of 
Mavrodaphne, she spilled a small liba- 
tion to such gods as might be, and 
turned impressively to me. 

“I drink,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘to 
Greece, and that means to every vase, 
stele, and statue. That means, to all 
the temples and the theaters, their 
legends and their lore, to all the moun- 
tains, islands, rivers, and seas!’’ Mari- 
anthe raised her glass and waved it to 
a gay little fig tree. 

‘“‘Here’s to ‘reading into Tempe,’”’ 
said Marianthe. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND NEWS 
News from Rome 


INCE I sent to ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY the last instalment of ‘‘News from 

Rome” (ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, VI, 1917, pp. 55-57), the United States 
have entered the great world conflict. We thus have an added interest in the 
historical and artistic treasures of the Old World, for which our country is now 
fighting in the most literal sense. The American Academy in Rome will perform 
its share in this present struggle, just as it has always endeavored to make its 
contribution to the interpretation of Italy’s heritage in times of peace. 

It is striking testimony to the solid and serious qualities of the Italians that 
after two years of war there should be so much to record of archaeological news. 
The continuance of extensive building operations especially in the capital has 
resulted in the usual number of sporadic finds, and it has been in fact the policy 
of the authorities not to allow scientific activities to suffer unduly by reason of 
the pre-occupations of the moment. 

On April 21, 1917, the birthday of Rome, took place the formal inauguration 
of the ‘“Passeggiata Archeologica,’”’ a park occupying the valley between the 
Caelian and the Aventine, affording exceptional views of the Palatine and other 
parts of the city, and containing as its most remarkable monument the Antonine 
Baths. The natural beauty of this quarter of Rome never appeared to better 
advantage than on this perfect spring morning. His Royal Highness, the Duca di 
Genova, who is regent of the kingdom of Italy while the King is with the army, 
honored the occasion by his presence; and there were orations by Senator 
Rodolfo Lanciani, to whom the credit for the completion of this vast undertaking 
is due, and Don Prospero Colonna, mayor of Rome. Both from the scientific 
standpoint and from that of public utility the scheme of the ‘‘Passeggiata 
Archeologica’”” has been subjected at times to criticism: but those who were 
present at the inauguration were inclined to feel that “‘finis coronat opus,’’ and 
to yield to the charm of a superb glorification of the greatness of Rome and of 
the spirit of Latin civilization. 

Those who spent the difficult winter of 1914-15 in Rome will never forget 
among other things the great floods of the Tiber. We now have in the Notizie 
degli Scavi the official report of the way in which the old river, whose first-reported 
flood resulted in the founding of the city, has in these latter years combined a 
benevolent purpose with the work of destruction. On the receding of the waters 
it was found that they had laid bare various ancient remains at a point below 
the city on the right bank of the stream. Two inscribed boundary stones of the 
reign of Hadrian came to light, which, like those previously known, record the 
official demarcation of the public land along the banks. The same excavations 
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of Father Tiber uncovered a bath establishment which contained a series of 
black and white mosaic pavements representing boxing contests. These have 
now been taken to the Terme Museum. The execution is careless, and the 
ascertained date, the second century A.D., is useful for the purpose of dating 
other similar mosaics. 

The development of the new industrial and residential quarters in the vicinity 
of the Porta Maggiore has continued to yield some interesting archaeological 
material from the vast ancient cemetery of that region. A columbarium of the 
first half of the first century A.D. inside the gate contained seventeen inscriptions, 
including several of freedmen of the emperor Claudius. Very recently there has 
been discovered a remarkable edifice outside the gate. I know of it only at 
second hand, as its position exactly under the new railroad line to Naples has 
necessitated extensive operations of reinforcing to prevent its destruction by the 
vibrations due to passing trains. It is said, however, to contain decorated walls 
of the highest interest for the history of art, and to bear indications of having 
served as an underground shrine dedicated to the Dionysiac cycle of divinities. 

The multifarious contents of the Roman museums are being made increasingly 
accessible for study. The authorities of the Museo di Villa Giulia have deserved 
especially well in this respect. Still another room in the new wing has been 
added to the unique series of halls exhibiting the products, chiefly in bronze and 
terra-cotta, of the early Latin and Faliscan culture. The new room is devoted 
to Conca (Satricum) and Leprignano; votive hoards and architectural terra-cottas 
from the former place, and an interesting series of tomb-groups (tombe a fossa) 
from the latter. The considerable number of painted vases which have found their 
way to this museum from heterogeneous sources have been published in the 
Monumenti Antichi dei Lincei; those from systematic excavations will form the 
subject of the catalogue to which reference was made in my last report. 

The excavation of Ostia continues with results equal in interest to those 
described by me a year ago. A block of buildings east of the great temple proves 
to have had a most chequered career in antiquity; no less than five periods of 
construction have been distinguished by the excavators, including an edifice of 
peculiar form with a niche at the end which they identify as a small basilica; 
every additional piece of evidence is welcome which may throw light on the 
history of this important class of buildings. 

From Etruria come various items of interest: the state of knowledge or at 
least of information with regard to its still mysterious inhabitants has undergone 
a profound change in the past few years. Especially remarkable are Mengarelli’s 
investigations at Cervetri (Caere), where we were so fortunate as to have the 
excavator himself as guide and interpreter of the monuments, and the extensive 
plan of work at Veii which Colini and his staff are developing, with already 
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remarkable results. An early Etruscan tumulus at Castellina in Chianti (between 
Florence and Siena) has been published in the Notizie degli Scavi: it has several 
points of resemblance to the famous Regolini-Galassi Tomb at Cervetri. A 
lion’s head found in it is among the earliest examples of Etruscan sculpture, and 
has Oriental Greek affinities. Later Etruscan developments are well illustrated 
by the carved and elaborately painted sarcophagus, apparently of the late fourth 
century B.c., from Torre San Severo, with the slaughter of Trojan prisoners at 
the tomb of Patroclus, the sacrifice of Polyxena, the intimidation of Circe by 
Odysseus, and the invocation of the shade of Tiresias. For several years past 
this sarcophagus has attracted the attention of visitors to the local museum at 
Orvieto, by reason of the brilliant preservation of its coloring and the remarkable 
character of its decorations: now it is well published in the Monumenti dei Lincet. 

At Fabriano in ancient Umbria has been found an Italic war-chariot; this is 
now one of the chief treasures of the Ancona Museum, as it is practically a unique 
representative of this type of object: the chariot from Monteleone in New York 
appears intended for ceremonial rather than military use, and the later one in 
the Etruscan Museum of the Vatican also does not seem adapted to actual 
warfare. 

Of Pompeii there is much that could be said, but it must be reserved for 
another occasion. The Roman papers have published some details of fresh dis- 
coveries at Cyrene, including four bronze vases and another marble portrait head 
of the Antonine period; the excavation of the precinct of Apollo is proceeding 
regularly. 

Among the means for prosecuting archaeology in Italy it will be possible in 
the not distant future to reckon the new direct railroad line from Rome to 
Naples: this is destined to render the visitor acquainted with some of the most 
picturesque and interesting spots in the peninsula, which were familiar in stage- 
coach days, but in recent years have been known only to a few of the more 
venturesome. The new line goes practically without a curve across the Latin 
plain and the Pontine Marshes from Rome to a point near the famous monastery 
of Fossanova; then tunnels the Volscian Mountains, passes through the valley 
of Fundi, and after tunneling again emerges in the gorge of Itri; eventually it 
skirts the bay of Puteoli and goes under the hill of Posilipo in a new tunnel close 
to the ancient one which medieval fancy ascribed to the magic art of Virgil. 
For the first half of the way it parallels in a sense the Via Appia. 

American Academy, Rome A. W. VAN BUREN 
The Heritage of Greece 


T was by no accident that a writer of time-hallowed words was in a pessimistic 
mood when he remarked that there is nothing new under the sun. There isn’t 
in the way of troubles. Only cures for ills are new; our present crop of troubles 
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was grown with civilization or sometime before. He who builds may fancy, in the 
fever of newly discovered mental agitation, that the advent of the evil was coin- 
cident with the beginning of his acquaintance with it. But the case is not so 
simple as that; it is no personal affair. The malignant Fate that sometimes seems 
to follow building operations has not, in an excess of personal spite, selected one 
lone individual as the victim of her spleen. 

If one who has conceived that lofty passion, sometimes described as the 
desire to build, and has found that he must pay for that passion in agony of 
spirit, if not in tears, let him remember and be comforted thereby that his 
problem is age-old and that he has won membership in a noble company. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the woes of faulty specifications, of useless extras 
piled up by unscrupulous contractors, of guesswork where exactitude was 
demanded, of mechanics’ liens and unexpected bills from material men—all 
these were old when Athens was a huddle of tents about a bald, towering hill, 
and Sparta was a thing undreamed. So in Ephesus, the magnificent, the city 
fathers made it a law and wrote it in the books that the architect, who was at 
once the designer and the contractor, should be held financially responsible if 
his estimates and his bills ran more than twenty-five per centum apart. Lesser 
discrepancies were made good by the city, which licensed the architects. 

We learn from ‘Vitruvius, the Ten Books of Architecture,” lately translated 
anew from the Latin by Morris Hicky Morgan, that the Romans lamented the 


lack of such a law as protected the Ephesians, for the bankrupt Roman, who. 


had fondly believed that he could have built for himself a residence, which 
should be a monument, and have part of his fortune left to support it, quite as 
foolishly believed that his problem was new. A writer on architecture had to 
warn him that such was not the case. To paraphrase Kipling: 
“It was old, old, old when Thebes was golden, 
And— 
It’s still in Philadelphia this morning”’. 

It remained for the past quarter of a century to give the world what it wanted 
in the way of a cure for the evils resulting from the disagreement of building 
authorities—the clash between architect and builder, material man and engineer, 
two pairs of millstones which, too often, ground owner, rather than work into grist. 

Yesterday brought forth, and today is applying the principle of exact justice 
applied to building. It lies in the co-ordination of all building functions— 
architecture, engineering, construction, decoration, and furnishing—the binding 
of these functions to one finely conceived and carefully considered end, and the 
erection of a completed structure at a cost that is limited and guaranteed in 
advance. And that much is comparatively new. 

New York City N. F. HOGGSON 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Practical Book of Architecture. By C. 
Matlack Price. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1916. Pp. 348. 255 
Illustrations. $6.00. 


This volume is the sixth in the series 
of The Practical Books of Home Life 
Enrichment, and it is well up to the 
standard set by the others. It is very 
well written, its illustrations are well 
chosen and are reproduced in excellent 
style, its judgments are authoritative, 
and its practicality is unquestionable. 

The author has divided his book into 
two parts: Part I, A Practical Guide to 
Styles; and Part II, A Practical Guide 
to Building, and what the matter con- 
tained in them is, we shall soon see. 
But particular reference should be made 
at once to two things in the book which 
are novel and valuable. Instead of the 
usual index of architectural terms, one 
finds at the beginning of the book eight 
pages which form ‘‘An Illustrated Ter- 
minology of Architecture.’’ Non-tech- 
nical readers who have groaned over 
spandrils, finials, consoles, Palladian 
windows, etc., as defined in an index, 
need groan no more, for the illustrations 
fix the whole matter at once. The sec- 
ond novelty is a chapter called Archi- 
tect and Client, and there is nothing so 
sensible on the subject anywhere else 
in print. The author also sets an ideal 
which is practical when he speaks of 
the importance of architectural educa- 
tion as a civic obligation. 

One chapter is taken up with the 
growth of the great styles of ancient 
times, and another with a study of the 
different methods of expression in Euro- 
pean lands of Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture. The treatment of the an- 
cient styles is hasty—the author is only 
after broad or basic principles—but one 
need find no fault; and even if the gen- 
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eralization is banal that Gothic archi- 
tecture expressed the ecclesiasticism of 
one period and Renaissance the human- 
ism of another, it is true and the state- 
ment could not well be omitted. The 
chapter on The Classic Ideal which 
deals with classic derivations and the 
Beaux-Arts School is highly instructive, 
showing as it does the reasons for the 
reaction against styles that had run into 
fantastic senility. To be sure the author 
overdoes decidedly the influence of the 
Paris Beaux-Arts at the expense of the 
Italians. But it will be a pleasure to 
recognize the widespread influence in 
America of the classic style of archi- 
tecture. 

The influence of the ‘Classic Re- 
vival” died out in America before 1840, 
and there followed the ‘Gothic Re- 
vival” and the ‘‘Romanesque Revival,”’ 
of which Trinity Church in Boston is 
probably the best example. The Gothic 
influence has been the greater and has 
established itself well enough so that 
we have at least four current deriva- 
tions which have been called Ecclesi- 
astical (St. Thomas’ in New York), 
Collegiate (Princeton Graduate School 
and the Provost’s Tower at University 
of Pennsylvania), Military (West 
Point), and Commercial (The Wool- 
worth Building in New York). The 
chapter on English derivations in the 
American Country House is enlighten- 
ing, because it develops logically the 
charms of country house architecture, 
when the proper canons of composition 
are adhered to, namely, when it is his- 
toric, indigenous, picturesque, and 
expressive. One is not likely to realize 
how many Latin derivations there are 
in American architecture until he is con- 
fronted with the scores of illustrations 
that show the French Renaissance, 
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the Italian villa, and the Spanish patio. 

The chapter on Native American 
Architecture should prove of great in- 
terest to any reader. The author makes 
clear the difference between Colonial 
and Georgian architecture, the former 
native and more primitive, the latter 
imported and more elaborate. He illus- 
trates the types characteristic of New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, 
the South, and the West. 

Really no one ought to contract to 
have a house built until he has read 
Part II of this book, A Practical Guide 
to Building. Here are four chapters of 
as sound and sensible advice as one can 
find anywhere. A friend of the re- 
viewer's who has recently had a house 
built, in cursing himself, went almost 
so far as to revile the author for not 
having written this book two years 
earlier. Verbum saptentibus satis. 

R. V. D. M. 


Chinese Art Motives Interpreted. By Wini- 
fred Reed Tredwell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1916. 23 illustrations. Pp. 
xili + 110. $1.75. 


In this charming little book, the sub- 
ject is approached at a new angle, with 
the not unnatural result that the book 
is at once entertaining and instructive. 
It is a work at once for the lay reader 
and the student. 

To a collector of Chinese porcelains, 
paintings, or ivory statuettes (Taoist), 
it would prove a veritable treasure- 
house of learning. Among a host of 
other things, here may be found the 
many Oriental emblems, one and all 
drawn, explained, and arranged in a 
scholarly manner. 

A chapter called ““The Story on Your 
Vase”’ is delightful. If you would be- 
come familiar with the poetry of your 
treasures, read Miss Tredwell! 

GLO%. 


Greek Wayfarers and Other Poems. By 
Edwina Stanton Babcock. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1916. Pp. viii + 118. $1.25. 


This charming little book of poems 
is by the author of the light satire on 
the present indifference to classical tra- 
dition, with some descriptions of modern 
Greece, which appears in this number 
under the title ‘‘Reading into Tempe.” 
Although Miss Babcock is not a Greek 
student, she has traveled extensively in 
Greek lands. The spirit of old Greece 
radiates from the poems, which are 
dedicated to Marianthe, who appears 
as a character in the article referred to. 
The poems combine the ancient with 
the modern in a very interesting way, 
and awaken in the Greek student many 
refreshing memories and should also 
interest those who do not know the 
beauties of modern Greece. Many of 
them deal with life and character in 
Thessaly and the Peloponnesus, but 
poems of distinctly classical motive are 
included, and the dramatic episode 


called ‘‘Phidias” is based on ancient ° 


tradition. The first poem, called ‘‘The 
Amazons at Epidauros,” portrays a 
type of militaristic feminism under 
Queen Penthesilea. Other poems have 
such titles as: The Sacred Ship from 
Delos, Sunset on the Acropolis, The 
Street of Shoes (Athens), On the Eleu- 
sinian Way, In the Room of the Funeral 
Stele (Athens Museum), Greek Way- 
farers, By the Wallachian Tents— 
Thessaly, The Vale of Tempé, Easter 
Dance at Megara, Delphi, Twilight on 
Acro-Corinth, From the Arcadian Gate, 
Greek Farmers, To the Olympian 
Hermes, The Singing Stones, The Gods 
are not Gone, but Man is Blind, etc. 
Miss Babcock is to be congratulated 
on her verse which is_ considerably 
better than in many of the poems that 
have recently been published on classi- 
cal themes. D. M. R. 
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